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We have been deluged with letters about 
a certain Mr. Close—a divine, who, hav- 
ing sworn a crusade against the union of 
religion and harmony, deals out damna- 
tion, from the pulpit, against all those who 
are concerned in the Gloucester Festival. 
As almost every small parson has crotchets 
of his own, which are not likely to travel 
beyond the boundary of the particular 
ehurch within whose precincts he serves 
out ghostly admonishings to his flock, we 
should not have dreamed of singling out 
Mr. Close for especial notice. But, 
whether that reverend person be endowed 
with more than ordinary eloquence, or 
whether the adventitious circumstances of 
birth and fortune have placed him in a 
position which commands more than ordi- 
nary influence, we cannot say —it is enough 
that his exhortations have so far engrossed 
the public ear as to make him, at the pre- 
sent moment, a personage of considerable, 
if not very enviable, notoriety. As we are 
by no means over-zealous lovers of ser- 
mons, we are not likely to travel for the 
purpose of listening to the spiritual out- 
pourings of Mr. Close.* We must, there- 
fore, be at the necessity of surmising what 
can possibly be the arguments he employs, 
in the eighteen hundred and forty-fourth 
year of the Christian dispensation, against 
the application of the noblest of the arts to 





* “(Old Close,” as one of our Gloucester cor- 


the purposes of religion. Does he main- 
tain that to elevate the soul to the contem- 
plation of splendid images makes it the 
less worthy to approach the mysterious 
divinity of the Godhead? Does he urge 
that we insult the Almighty by singing to 
him in the language of inspiration? Does 
he think (poor wretch!) that the common- 
place rant of an insignificant preacher is 
more acceptable to the Incomprehensible 
than the mighty peans of Handel and 
Mozart? To what more admirable pur- 
pose can Music be applied than to the 
glorification of the inscrutable being of 
whose divinity it is the earthly echo? We 
assert it, unflinchingly, that there is more 
religion in one strain of the Messiah or the 
Requiem, than in all the pulpit discourses 
that ever were uttered. Who, while listen- 
ing to those noble creations, can doubt of 
the imperishable nature of the soul which 
enables him to comprehend them ? 

But we are not at all inclined to admit 
that Mr. Close is sincere in his denuncia- 
tions — unless, indeed, he be an absolute 
maniac, which, from what we hear of him, 
is hardly the case. Our notion is, simply, 
that Mr. Close has the ambition of noto- 
He is, perhaps, but little qualified 
to shine conspicuously as a member of the 
church, and has hit upon the method of 
making himself celebrated per force of 
paradox. “ Unknown tongues,” and such 
like “pious frauds,” being at a discount, 
something quite new must be invented. 
Having no reading to back him, Mr. Close 
is unable to compose a “body of divinity” 
—having no eloquence at his command, 
he is equally incapable of emulating the 


riety. 


then is to be done? Something that re- 
quires neither learning nor eloquence. 
Accordingly, after much cogitating, he 
pitches upon a capital method of rendering 
himself at once notorious and ridiculous. 
He bullies (from the peaceful pulpit !} the 
gentlest and most ennobling of the arts. 
He libels religion by declaring it the enemy 
of music. He profanes the holiness of the 
Deity by reviling, in his temple, the greatest 
of his gifts to man—by citing his dread 
name, as authority, in support of an absurd 
and dangerous heresy. A true Christian 
believes, with his entire heart, that Gop is 
the nucleus of intellect and goodness—the 
fountain whence springs the beautiful and 
the just. How dares a Christian pastor 
desecrate this eternal truth, by anathema- 
tizing, in his office of teacher, (!) that which 
is most intellectual, most good, most beau- 
tiful, most just—by declaring the very 
essence of those qualities to be incompatible 
with divine worship? We can call such 
doctrine impiety, and nothing better—and 
he that broaches it, expatiates upon it, con- 
firms it, is unworthy to be considered a 
minister of religion. 

These are strong expressions, but the 
cause fully authorizes them. There is 
nothing should be more cautiously scruti- 
nized than false and demoralizing dogmas, 
ventured under the mask of religious zeal. 
Next to the inculcation of the sublime 
truths of religion it is the duty of a pastor 





to enforce whatever tends to moralize and 
elevate the mind. The influence of art 
is the weapon of weapons. Men cannot 
be long used to the frequent contemplation 
of the beautiful, and at the same time in- 








respondents somewhat profanely denominates him. 
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dency of art is to raise the soul above that 
which is vulgar and depraved, and to en- 
gender lofty and glorious aspirations. Even 
Mr. Close will not deny that art is abstrac- 
tedly good. Nor will he deny, if he 
have a shaving of logic to brag of, that 
good is the absence of evil. Therefore, 
Mr. Close will admit that—if art be good, 
and good be the absence of evil—to possess, 
to study, to enjoy art, is a thing desirable 
and appertaining to virtue. What a para- 
ox, then, to denounce music, the most 
refined and elevated phase of art, as hostile 
to the veneration we pay to the divinity ! 
What is intellectual and good must assist 
—not oppose—religion ; that is, if religion 
be good, which we imagine Mr. Close will 
scarcely take upon himself to deny—even 
in support of his paradox. 

We are pleased to find that we do not 
stand alone in this argument. We are 
supported by a minister of religion, who 
does not inspect divine things through 
green spectacles. We recommend those 
interested in the matter to peruse the sen- 
sible letter of the Rev. Mr. Evans, in the 
Cheltenham Looker-On, of last Saturday. 
The reverend gentleman feels justly in- 
dignant at being classed with infidels and 
heretics—merely because he prefers music 
to wine-bibbing, and considers the Mrsstan 
a greater offering to the Creator, than the 
caterwauling of a field-preacher, or the 
antics of a“jumper.” The Reverend Mr. 
Evans, being a philosophic thinker, is con- 
scious of the fact, that God is better wor- 
shipped in the healthy enjoyment of his 
limitless benefits, than in the sour grimaces 
of continual self-reproach. Are we all 
lepers, that we should make wry mouths 
at the Divinity? Has he so cursed instead 
of blessed us, that we are to pray to him 
with fear, and trembling, and bleared eye- 
lids, as to a savage despot—rather than 
with joy, and confidence, and bright looks, 
as to a wise and good ruler? In cursing 
ourselves, we reproach the Creator—in re- 
fusing to enjoy his good gifts, we return 
ingratitude for beneficence. Let us rather 
look at the glorious sun, and bless God for 





light and warmth—let us inhale the fresh 
air, and bless God for health and strength 
—let us consider the variety and magnifi- 
cence of neturc, and bless (od that we 
can see the colorrs, and hear the music, 
and smell the odours, and taste the fruits, 
and feel the beauty and loveliness of all 
Thus we shall prove that we are more than 
beasts—that we have immortal souls—that 
we are fitted as much for high comtempla- 
tion as for mere sensual enjoyment—nay, 
more, far more. We never will hold with 
the poor ranters, who tell us that we are 
nothing but a herd of miserable sinners — 
and no better nor worse, at present, than 
hares and rabbits. It is downright stuff. 
There are evils enough in the world, we 
allow, but the good predominates —- and 
our counsel to our fellow-creatures, is to 
avoid the evil as much as practicable, and 
er » at the good. If evil come, pray God 
fo. ueliverance—if good arrive, pray God 
for its continuance—in either case bow to 
His omniscience. Such is our notion of 
prayer—such our idea of religion—and 
sare are we, if that which is infinite can 
ever condescend to trouble itself with the 
consideration of finite joys and miseries— 
if the Almighty Ruler of the Universe can 
swerve from the eternal majesty of its 
path, to regulate the movements of infini- 
tesimal atoms—that the best way to secure 
what we all desire, the best way to realise 
the ultima thule of the heart’s wanderings 
— HAPPINEss —is that which we have 
pointed out. 

Let churchmen, then, cease to oppose 
the bealthy influence of art—let them 
rather encourage and foster it—since what- 
ever ig intellectual and good must inevit- 
ably advanee the interests, and fortify the 
stronghold, of ¢rwe religion. 


J. W. Dz. 





THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 
(By an American. ) 
Continued from page 309. 


All the traits of Haydn's course, his volun- 
tary servitude to Porpora, his gratitude 
shown at so dear a rate to his Meecenas, 
the wig-maker, his easy accommodation to 





the whims of the Esterhazies, and his wise 
views of the advantage derived to his ta- 
lent from being forced to compose nightly 
a fresh piece for the barytone of Prince 
Nicholas, the economy of his time, and 
content with limited means, each and all 
show the man moderate, because so rich, 
modest, because so clear-sighted, robust, 
ample, nobly earnest, rather than fiery and 
aspiring. It is a great character, one that 
does not rouse us to ardent admiration, but 
always commands, never disappoints. Bom- 
bet compares him in his works to Ariosto, 
and the whole structure of his character 
reminds us of the “ Ariosto of the North,” 
Walter Scott. Both are examples of that 
steady and harmonious action of the facul- 
ties all through life, so generousiy supposed 
inconsistent with gifts like theirs; both ex- 
hibit a soil fertile from the bounties of its 
native forests, and unaided by volcanic ac- 
tion. The following passage is (to say no- 
thing of its humour) very significant on 
the topie so often in controversy, as to whe- 


ther the descriptive powers of music are of 
the objective or subjective character. Of 


an opera, composed by Haydn to Curtz’s 
order, at the age of nineteen — 


* Haydn often says, that he had more trouble in 
finding out a mode of representing the waves in w 
tempest in this opera, than he afterwards had in 
writing fugues with « double subject. Curtz, who 
had ‘spirit and taste, was difficult to please; but 
there was also another obstacle Neither of the 
two authors had ever seen either sea or storm, 
How can aman describe what he knows nothing 
about? If this happy art could be discovered, 
many of our great politicians would talk better 
about virtue. Curtz, all agitation, paced up and 
down the room, where the composer was seated at 
the piano-forte. ‘Imagine,’ said he, ‘a mountain 
rising, and then a valley sinking; and then another 
mountain and then another valley; the mountains 
and the valleys follow one after another, with rapi- 
dity, and at every moment, alps and abysses suc- 
ceed each other.’ This fine description was of no 
avail, In vain did harlequin add the thunder and 
lightning. ‘Come, describe for me all these hor- 
rors,’ he repeated incessantly, ‘ but particularly re- 
ponent distinctly these mountains and valleys.’ 

Jaydn drew his fingers rapidly ever the key-board, 
ran through the semitones, tried abundance of 
sevenths, passed from the lowest notes of the bass 
to the highest of the treble. Curtz was still dis. 
satisfied. At last, the young man, out of all pa- 
tience, extended his hands to the two ends of the 
harpsichord, and, bringing them rapidly together, 
exclaimed, ‘ The devil take the tempest.’ ‘That’s 
it, that’s it,’ cried the harlequin, springing upon his 
neck, and nearly stifling him. Haydn added, that 
when he crossed the Straits of Dover, in bad wea- 
ther, many years afterwards, he laughed during the 
whole of the passage in thinking of the storm in 
‘The Devil on Two Sticks.’ ‘ But how,’ said I 
to him, ‘is it possible, by sonnds, to describe a 
tempest, and that distinctly too? As this great man 
is indulgence itself, I added, that, by imitating the 
peculiar tones of a man in terror or despair, an 
author of genius may communicate to an auditor 
the sensations which the sight of a storm would 
cause ;—but,’said I, ‘ music can no more represent 
atempest, than say, ‘Mr. Haydn lives near the 
barrier of Schonbrann.’ ‘ You may be right,’ re- 
plied he, ‘ but recollect, nevertheless, that words, 
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and especially scenery, guide the imagination of 
the spectator.’ ” 


Let it be an encouragement to the timidity 
of youthful genius, to see that an eaglet 
like Haydn has ever groped and flown so 
sidewise from the aim. In later days, 
though he had the usual incapacity of spon- 
taneous genius, as to giving a reason for 
the faith that was in him, he had also its 
perfect self-reliance. He, too, would have 
said, when told that the free expression of 
a thought was contrary to rule, that he 
would make it a rule then, and had no 
reason to give why he put a phrase or note 
here, and thus, except “it was best so. It 
had the best effect so.’ The following 
anecdote exhibits in a spirited manner the 
contrast between the free genius and the 
pedant critic. 


** Before Haydn had lost his interest in conver- 
sation, he related with pleasure many anecdotes 
respecting his residence in London. A nobleman, 
passionately fond of music, according to his own 
account, came to him one morning, and asked him 
to give him some lessons in counterpoint, at a gui- 
nea a lesson. Haydn, seeing that he had some 
knowledge of music, accepted his proposal. ‘When 
shall we begin?’ ‘Immediately, if you please,’ 
replied the nobleman; and he took out of his 
pocket a quartett of Haydn’s. ‘ For the first les- 
son,’ continued he, ‘ let us examine this quartett, 
aed tell me the reason of certain modulations, and 
of the general management of the composition, 
which I cannot altogether approve, since it is con- 
trary to the rules.’ Haydn, a little surprisec, said 
that he was ready to answer his questions. The 
nobleman began, and, from the very first bar, found 
something to remark upon every note. Haydn, 
with whom invention was a habit, and who was the 
opposite of a pedant, found himself a good deal 
embarrassed, and replied continually, ¢ [ did so be- 
cause it had a good effect; I have placed this pas- 
sage here, because I think it suitable.’ The En- 
glishman, in whdse opinion these replies were no- 
thing to the purpose, still returned to his proofs, 
and demonstrated very clearly, that his quartett was 
good for nothing. ‘But, my Lord, arrange this 
quartett in vour own way ; hear it played, and you 
will then see which of the two is the best” ‘ How 
ean yours, which is contrary to the rules, be the 
best? ‘Because it is the most agreeable? My 
Lord still returned to the subject. Haydn replied 
as well as he was able ; but, at last, ont of pati- 
ence, ‘J see, my Lord,’ said he, ‘that it is you who 
are so good as to give lessons to me, and I ain 
obliged to confess, that I do not merit the honour 
of having such a master.’ The advocate of the 
rules went away, and cannot to this day understand 
how an author, who adheres to them, should fail of 
producing a ‘‘ Matrimonio Segreto.’’ 


I must, in this connection, introduce a 
passage from the life of Handel. “The 
highest effort of genius here (in music) 
consists in direct violations of rnle. The 
very first answer of the fugue in the over- 
ture to Mucius Sceevola affords an instance 
of this kind. “ Geminiani, the strictest ob- 
server of rule, was so charmed with this 
direct transgression of it, that, on hearing 
its effect, he cried out, “Quel semitono 
(meaning the F sharp) vale un mondo.” 
*‘ That semitone is worth a world.” I should 





exceedingly like to quote the passage on 
Haydn’s quartetts, and the comparison be- 
tween the effect produced by one of his 
and one of Beethoven’s. But room always 
fails us in this little journal. I cannot, 
however, omit a passage, which gave me 
singular pleasure, referring to Haydn's opi- 
nion of the importance of the air. For the 
air is the thought of the piece, and ought 
never to be disparaged from a sense of the 
full flow of concord. 


* Who would think it? This great man, under 
whose authority our miserable pedants of musicians, 
without genius, would fain shelter themselves, re- 
peated incessantly; ‘ Let your air be good, and 
your composition, whatever it be, will be so like 
wise, and will assuredly please. It is the soul of 
music,’ continued he—‘ it is the life, the spirit, the 
essence of a composition. Without this, Tartini 
may find out the most singular and learned chords, 
but nothing is heard but alaboured sound; which, 
though it may not offend the ear, leaves the head 
empty and the heart cold.’ ” 


The following passage illustrates happily 
the principle. “ Art is called Art, because 
it is not nature.” 


“In music, the best physical imitation is, per- 
haps, that which only just indicates its object ; 
which shows it to us through a veil, and abstains 
from scrupulously representing nature exactly as 
she is. This kind of imitation is the perfectiou of 
the descriptive department. You are aware, my 
friend, that all the arts are founded to a certain de- 
gree on what is not true; an obscure doctrine, 
notwithstanding its apparent clearness, but from 
which the most important principles are derived ; 
it is thus that from a dark grotto springs the river, 
which is to water vast provinces. You have more 
pleasure in seeing a beautiful garden of the Tuil- 
leries, than in beholding the same garden faithfully 
reflected from one of the mirrors of the chateau ; 
yet the scene displayed in the mirror has far more 
variety of colouring than the painting, were it the 
work of Claude Lorraine ; the figures have motion ; 
everything is more true to nature; still, you can- 
not help preferring the picture. A skilful artist 
never departs from that degree of falsity which is 
allowed in the art he professes. He is well aware 
that it is not by imitating nature to such a degree 
as to produce deception, that the arts give plea- 
sure; he makes a distinction between those accu- 
rate daubs, called eye-straps, and the St. Cecilia of 
Raphael. Imitation should produce the effect 
which the object imitated would have upon us, did 
it strike us in those fortunate moments of sensibi- 
lity and enjoyment, which awaken the passions.”’ 


The fault of this passage consists in the 
inaccurate use of the words, true and false. 
Bombet feels distinctly that truth to the 
ideal is and must be above truth to the 
actual ; it is only because he feels this, that 
he enjoys the music of Haydn at all; and 
yet from habits of conformity and complai- 
sance he well nigh mars his thought by use 
of the phraseology of unthinking men, who 
apprehend no truth beyond that of facts ap- 
parent to the senses. Let us pass to the life 
of Handel. We can but glance at these 
great souls, each rich enough in radiating 
power to be the centre of a world; and can 





only hope to indicate, not declare, their dif- 





ferent orbits andrelations. Haydn and Mo- 
zart both looked to Handel with a religious 
veneration. Haydn was only unfolded to 
his greatest efforts, after hearing, in his 
latest years, Handel’s great compositions in 
England. 


“One day at Prince Schwartzenberg’s, when 
Handel’s Messiah was performed, upon expressing 
my admiration of one of the sublime choruses of 
that work, Haydn said to me thoughtfully, ‘ This 
man is the father of us all.’ I amconvinced, that, 
if he had not studied Handel, he would never have 
written the “Creation; ” his genius was fired by 
that of this master. It was remarked by every one 
here, that after his return from London, there was 
more grandeur in his ideas ; in short, he approached, 
as far as is permttted to human genius, the unat- 
tainable object of his songs. Handel is simple ; 
his accompaniments are written in three parts 
only; but, to use a Neapolitan phrase of Gluck’s, 
‘ There is not a note that does not draw blood’— 
Bombet, p. 180. Mozart most esteemed Porpora, 
Durante, Leo, and Alessandro Scarlatti, but he 
placed Handel above them all. He knew the prin- 
cipal works of that great master by heart. He was 
accustomed to say, Handel knows best of all of 
us, what is capable of producing a great effect. 
When he chooses, he strikes like the thunderbolt.” 
— Ibid. p. 291, 


Both these expressions, that of Gluck 
and that of Mozart, happily characterize 
Handel in the vigour and grasp of his ge- 
nius, as Haydn, in the amplitude and sunny 
majesty of his career, is well compared to 
the gazing, soaring eagle. I must insert 
other beautiful tributes to the genius of 
Handel. After the quarrel between Handel 
and many of the English nobles, which led 
to their setting up an opera in opposition to 
his, they sent to engage Hasse and Porpora, 
as their composers. When Hasse was in- 
vited over, the first question he asked was, 
whether Handel was dead. Being answered 
in the negative, he long refused to come, 
thinking it impossible, that a nation, which 
might claim the benefit of Handel’s genius 
could ask aid from any other. When Han- 
del was in Italy, Scarlatti saw him first at 
the carnival, playing on the harpsichord, 
in his mask. Scarlatti immediately affirmed 
it could be none but the famous Saxon, or 
the devil. Scarlatti, pursuing the acquaint- 
ance, tried Handel’s powers in every way. 

“‘When they came to the organ, not a doubt re- 
mained as to which the preference belonged. Scar- 
latti himself declared the superiority of his anta- 
gonist, and owned that until he had heard him 
upon this instrument, he had no conception of his 
powers. So greatly was he struck with his pecu- 
liar way of playing, that he followed him all over 
ltily, and was never so happy as when he 
was with him, And ever afterwards, Scarlatti, 
as often as he was admired for his own great ex- 
ecution, would mention Handel, and cross himself 
in token of veneration.’’—Life of Handel. 


These noble rivalries, this tender enthusi- 
astic conviction of the superiority of ano- 
ther, this religious 


‘¢ joy to feel 
A foeman worthy of our steel,” 
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one instance of which delights us more 
than all the lonely achievements of intel- 
lect, as showing the two fold aspect of the 
soul, and linking every nature, generous 
enough for sympathy, in the golden chain, 
which upholds the earth and the heavens, 
are found everywhere in the history of 
high genius. Only the little men of mere 
talent deserve a place at Le Sage’s supper 
of the authors. Genius cannot be for ever 
on the wing; it craves a home, a holy 
land; it carries reliquries in the bosom ; it 
craves cordial draughts from the goblets of 
other pilgrims. It is always pious, always 
chivalric ; the artist, like the preux, throws 
down his shield to embrace the antagonist, 
who has been able to pierce it; and the 
greater the genius the more do we glow 
with delight at his power of feeling,—need 
of feeling reverence not only for the cre- 
ative soul, but for its manifestation through 
fellow men. What melody of Beethoven’s 
is more melodious, than his letter of regal 
devotion to Cherubini, or the transport 
with which he calls out on first hearing the 
eompositions of Schubert ; “ Wahrlich in 
dem Schubert wohnt cin gottlicher Funke.” 
Truly in Schubert dwellsa divine fire*. But 
to return to Handel. —The only biography 
of him I have seen is a little volume from 
the library of the University of Cambridge, 
as brief, and, in the opinion of the friend 
who brought it to me, as dry and scanty 
as possible. I did not find it so. It is 
written with the greatest simplicity, in the 
style of the days of Addison and Steele ; 
and its limited technology contrasts strongly 
with the brilliancy of statement and infinite 
“nuances” of the present style of writing 
on such subjects. But the writer is free 
from exaggeration, without being timid or 
cold ; and he brings to his work the requi- 
sites ofa true feeling of the genius of Han- 
del, and sympathy with his personal cha- 
racter. This lies, indeed, so deep, that it 
never occurs to him to give it distinct ex- 
pression; it is only implied in his selec- 
tion, as judious as simple, of anecdotes to 
illustrate it. For myself, I like a dry book, 
such as is written by men who give them- 
selves somewhat tamely to the task in 
hand. I like to read a book written by one 
who had no higher object than mere curi- 
osity, or affectionate sympathy, and never 
draws an inference. Then I am sure of 
the facts more nakedly true, than when 
the writer has any theory of his own, and 
have the exciment all the way of putting 
them into new relations. The present is 





* As Schubert’s music begins to be known 
among ourselves, it may be interesting to record 
the names of those songs which xo affected Bee- 
thoven. They are Ossian’s Gesdnge, Die Burgs- 
chaft, Die junge Nonne; and Die Grenze der 
Menschheit. 





the gentle, faithful narrative of a private 
friend. He does not give his name, nor 
pretend to anything more than a slight 
essay towards giving an account of 80 
great a phenomenon as Handel. The 
vigor, the ready decision, and indepen- 
dence of Handel's character are displayed 
in almost rvery trait of his youthful years. 


( To be continued.) 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Musical World 


Dear Sir,—It is right to have a just estimate of 
the difficulties connected with every branch of 
science, and I will endeavour to show what amount 
of learning fugue writers require by contrasting it 
with what is termed the high style of music. 
When [I state that Rossini, Auber, Bellini, Doni- 
zetti, and many others, find it less difficult to write 
a good opera than to construct a fugue, I am sure 
your intelligent readers will be satisfied that there 
are difficulties to overcome, which those who un- 
retlectingly argue to the contrary must be totally 
unaware of, Your correspondent ‘ Musica’’ can- 
not throw dust in my eyes, and I will take care, 
with your kind permission, Mr. Editor, to brush 
away the dust from the eyes of the inquiring pub- 
lic. Musica should take a more legitimate course 
before he thinks it expedient to differ from me.— 
First then, he should be less ashamed of his own 
name, and secondly, he ought to be able to show 
by experience that fugue writing “ is much less 
difficult than any other class of composition.” 
The very manner in which ‘‘ Musica” describes the 
construction of fugues, proves his little knowledge 
of the subject, nor do [, at all, require more sa- 
tisfactory evidence to show his want of skill in 
counterpoint. 

‘* Musica’? has every reason, then, to disagree with 
me, and he is not, I regret to say, the only mus’. 
cian who is obliged to take this line of argument : 
but neither age, sterling talent, nor youth, can 
overcome the opinions I put forth week after week, 
and I look with remorse and sorrow to see the apathy 
of ail classes of musicians, who in a snug corner, 
sit smiling and unconcerned at the untenable and 
abusive letters written against Me. I treat with 
great indifference, the remarks of half-informed 
musicians, but to know, as I do, that the heads of 
the profexsion are equally opposed to me, mukes 
me the more anxious to tell flat and undeniable 
truths to the public. Would I allow a musician in a 
right cause to be openly abused without defending 
him? No! such cowardice is contemptible. In any 
clap-trap, where a little money is to be got, then the 
avidity of men is surprising, but in a good cause 
the spirits of men are low, particularly where 
money is not the reward. When we have a greater 
zeal for art, then musicians will feel very diffe- 
rently towards me. 

I am, dear sir, 
Truly your’s, 
G. F. Flowers. 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 
September 23, 1844, 


Sin,—A few days since I was in Cheltenham, and 
having heard of the performances of music at the 
Montpelier Spa, I hastened thither, and was highly 


gratified at the efficiency of the band, in number 
fourteen, and cleverly led by Mr. Murphy of Bath. 
Mr. Murphy has been officiating as leader upwards 
of twenty-five years, and has contributed much to- 
wards the excellence of his orchestra by his judg- 
ment and talents—he is ably supported by Mr. F. 
Jarrett on the horn (brother of the celebrated 
London professor) and Mr. Williams, whose trum- 
pet and cornopeun playing [ have seldom heard sur- 
assed, The latter gentleman’s playing in the 
Bath Pump Room Orchestra led to his engage- 
ment at Cheltenham, and he is considered in both 
places a first-rate orchestra player. I also recog- 
nised the second clarionet to be Mr. J. Brooke of 
the Bristol Theatre, whose tone and execution 
place him on a level with most orchestral perfor- 
mers. I recollect hearing him about five years 
ago play a concerto on the violin on the stage of 
the Worcester Theatre, where he led the band 
when quite a stripling, and although unknown te 
him personally, I am delighted to find him equally 
proficient on the clarionet. Mr. Jenkins of Bath, 
(not the Jenkins) was also at his post, as trom« 
bone and drums, a sure guarantee for their well 
going. I cannot particularise any other gentle- 
man, because I do not know their names, but they 
were allexcellent. The selection of the music was 
good ;—Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, formed 
the basis, with an occasional waltz and quadrille 
to please the uninitiated. I am sure you will give 
this insertion, Mr. Editor for the sake of native 
talent, and it will afford your readers pleasure to 
find it exists in all parts of the kingdom. Speaking 
of native talent, 1 thank you on the part of my 
professional friends and myself for your exposure 
of the arrogance of foreigners, Your language has 
been strong, but strictly just, and your endeavours 
to shake them from their hold on the public entitle 
you to the gratitude of English musicians. As you 
justly observed, the foreign vocalists, with a few ex- 
ceptionsare vastly overrated ; and the instrumental- 
ists, if possible, more xo. I have heard Russian 
horn barids, and Swiss bands, and German bands and 
heaven knows how many more, but I defy them all 
to play as well as our own little band at Chelten- 
ham. Trusting to your kindness for the insertion 
of this, 
I an, 
Mr. Editor, 
Respectfully your’s, 
A Proressor oF Mvstc. 


P.S.—I send you my name and address, whieh 
I believe is not altogether unknown to you. 





THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—I trust that the following memoranda, con- 
nected with the annual meetings of the choirs of 
Hereford, Worcester, and Gloucester, will be xe- 
ceptable to your readers, now that the 12)st ga- 
thering is about to take place. TLere festivals 
owe their origin to Dr. Thomas Bisse, Chancelior 
of Hereford, who, in 1724 proposed to the mem- 
bers of the three choirs, to give a performance in 
the Cathedral, and to make a collection at the 
doors, for the relief of the widows and orphans of 
the clergy of the dioceses ; the collection amount- 
ed to thirty guineas. Meetings were held from 
that time, at the three cities in rotation, for twe 
days. In 1757, they were attended at Gloucester 
for three days, for the purpose of introducing 
Handel’s sublime oratorio “I'he Mexsiah;’”? which 
was enthusiastically received. In 1760, a tribute 
was paid to the immortal composer, (who had died 
the year previously) by the introduction of an ode 
composed by Dr. Hayes, who had suc:eeded to 





Dr. Boyce, in the direction of the meetings. Ip 
1772, the celebrated Lancu:hire chorus singe: s 
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were first introduced at Gloucester, among whom 
was Miss Harrop, who, in a short time, rose to 
distinguished eminence, for in 1778 she was en- 
gaged as principal soprano at one hundred guineas ; 
und soon afterwards, she married the celebrated 
Jouh Bates, Esq., who conducted the commemo- 
ration of Handel in Westminster Abbey, a.p. 1784, 
and he was conductor of the king’s concerts of 
ancient music from their establishment in 1776, to 
1793, anddied in 1799, and his wife in 1811. In 
1790, Miss Parke made her first appearance at 
Gloucester; in the presence of the Duke of Glou- 
cester and his son. In 1788, their majesties, 
Gorge III. and Queen Charlotte being at Chelten- 
ham, honoured with their presence, the festival at 
Worcester, the “ good old king” put £200 into 
the plate. In 1792, the celebrated bass singer 
Bartleman, made a most favourable impression ; 
his name appeared in the Gloucester programme as 
a soprano (or treble) in 1784; he died in 1821, 
aged 50. In 1793, Francois Cramer, and Robert 
Lindley appeared at Gloucester, both of whom will 
be present at the ensuing meeting, having pursued 
a most honourable and successful career in their 
profession, ever since. In 1796, the Braham 
made his debut at Gloucester, as principal tenor, 
and he is still singing with most extraordinary 
powers, at the principal towns in the provinces, 
although in his 70th year. In 1802, the Billing- 
ton made her debut at Gloucester, in Haydn’s 
“ Creation,” immediately alter her return from 
Italy, before an assemblage of 1500 persons, Mrs. 
Billington died in 1817, aged 47. In 1805, the 
late Mr. Vaughan made his appearance at Glou- 
cester, In ISI], the great Catalani appeared at 
Gloucester, and sang during the cathedral service, 
‘Holy, holy,’? which was her first attempt at 
sinzing Handel’s music; in the same year, Mr. 
Bellamy appeared at Gloucester as locum terens 
for Beethovan, who was ill-—Mr. Bellamy died. in 
1843, aged 73. The expenses amounted that year 
to £2,335, leaving only about £24 for the charity, 
but this was increased by donations to £778.— 
‘There were 1700 persons present in the cathedral, 
and 1000 in the Booth-hall. An extra performance 
was given in the cathedral, at the suggesti.n of 
Catalani, for the benefit of the poor debtors then 
confined in prison, when the sum of £264 was 
raised, half of which was given to the general In- 
firmary ; so that Gloucester has performed a most 
conspicuous part in the triennial meetings. To 
the brilliant array of eminent talent already men- 
tioned, may be added Miss Stephens, Mrs, Sal- 
mon, Mrs, W. Knyvett, Mr. H. Phillips, &c. &e. 
all of whom have repeatedly appeared at these 
festivals, but, with the exception of Phillips (who 
is gone to America) all are lost to the musical 
world; Miss Stephens, (the Dowager Countess of 
Essex) and Mrs. Knyvett, returned into private 
life, esteemed and respected. Wishing every pos- 
sible success to the approaching meeting. 
I remain, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
An OLD PRorgssor. 


September 17, 1844. 





A PURCHASER FOR THE LIBRETTO. 
To the Editor of the Musical World, 


Dear Srr,—Would your correspondent “ H. S.” 
be willing to allow me to look at the Libretto he 
speaks of ?—If so, he would oblige me by for- 
warding it to me at his early convenience, and J 
have no doubt J shall be glad to purchase it merely 
for practice. 
I remain, sir, 
Your’s truly, 
Henry Farmer. 
Nottingham, Sept. 24, 1844, 


—_—— 


THE SHROPSHIRE CONSERVATIVE versus 
SIGNORA FAVANTI. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Str,— The professor of music whose locality 
“¢ Dame Fortune” has assigned in some quiescent 
spot, often possesses an enjoyment, even enviable. 
Situation favours him in his retirement for reflec. 
tion. His position affording little excitement, he 
is less afflicted with choler than any others whom 
circumstances have thrown into busier spheres. 
He reads calmly, he peruses with coo]ness the opi- 
nions of the Critics on subjects which he identi- 
fies in connection with his pursuit. He forms his 
own conclusion on the justness of praise, or cen. 
sure, awarded to an artist, and arrives at the truth 
by the complexion of a criticism. He who takes 
upon himself the onerous duties of a critic, has to 
fulfil a task which is often performed with less 
honesty than is desirable, and whilst there are ho- 
nourable exceptions—yet, in too many instances, 
the critic is the subject of bias, and his prejndices 
of a consequence manifest themselves in his edi- 
torial writings, and not seldom to the injury of 
rising talent. The youthful genius that should 
have been fastened with regurd, has in more than 
one case fallen a sacrifice to abuse. Ought not the 
critic to protect and guard the young artist of either 
sex with the earnest of a father? Yes. He might 
chide, but he should chastise in the spirit of love: 
then, and nof till then, will his brow wear the 
semblance that commands esteem and respect. 
Let him correct to improve, but not not todestroy, 
and so disposed, the critic must always be regard- 
ed as the great conservator of genius. Censure 
without éruth, is an outrage upon intellect ; and 
criticism, avowedly possessing no other feature 
than a bilious spleen, is as hateful as it would be 
hurtful were not critics sometimes criticised! 1t 
is only by the integrity and ableness of acuter 
minds than a demi-savage enjoys —that the evil 
he designs, remains stagnant as the slimy waters 
of a pnddle. I have been induced to these obser- 
vations, Mr. Editor, by reading two vigorous lead- 
ing articles in your valuable journal,—“ The Mu- 
sical orld,” of August 22, No. 34,—and of the 
19th instant, No. 38, 

I know not if Favanti has had the good fortune 
to read the articles in the numbers given above; 
but TT it not improbable. I only observe, 
that if she has not expressed herself grateful to 
you, I think many will agree with me, you are de- 
serving her gratitude and acknowledgments, for 
just and good advice ; a manifestation of respect 
for her abilities, and for warm and timely defence 
from the fangs of a cowardly foe. For the man 
who wrote the paragraph in the “Shropshire 
Conservative,’’ quoted in last week’s “ Musical 
World,” to affect a “dispassionate opinion” is 
preposterous ; who while Constinn in the appella- 
tion conservative, has yet within him the dastardly 
spirit to brand an Engliishwoman with insulting 
names. If scurrility, and a close imitation of Bil- 
lingsgate abuse be any] proof of “ dispassionate 
opinion the ungentlemanly critic who rejoiced to 
goud an English artist, (and who certainly wrote 
with the quill of a porcupine) has given the public 
a sufficient insight into the character of his opi- 
nions that he may assure himself they will account 
his judgment of nothing worth. Before conclud- 
ing, permit me to remark on another class of the 
would. be critics. 1 allude to the fulsome and ex- 
travagant praise indulged in by ignorant enthusi- 
asts, calculated to effect great mischief to a youth- 
ful artist. It is to be regretted, that newspaper 
editors do not confine their columns to subjects 
with which they are professionally acquainted, and 
allow others more competent by reason of a musi- 
cal education, and well defined experience, to essay 
in assisting the public in matters connected with 
music, either in the science or the art. It is a fact, 





with very few exceptions, that the musical critiques 


which are found in the columns of a newspaper, 
whether metropolitan or provincial, are 

and trashy, and are fotiovable only for two vices— 
viz. lavish praise, or virulent abuse; but I had 
almost forgotten to particularize another, not less 
remarkable evil—id. est., consummate ignorance, 
and over weening conceit. Pardon the length I 
have intruded on your patience, and believe me, 


Mr. Editor, 
Yours truly, 
Taunton, Sept. 24, 1844. F.N,E 





REVIEW. 


‘ Rondo Brillant,” for pianoforie.—J. Co- 
HAN. (Addison and Hodson.) 


Tus is more facile than the generality of 
Mr. Cohan’s compositions. It is, neverthe- 
less, brilliant, and lies well for the fingers. 
Its style is dashing and somewhat a la mi- 
litaire. The plan is simple ‘and clear, and 
(a great desideratum in these fantastic, 
times) every thing is in the right place. 
The key (E major) is the most brilliant on 
the clavier, and Mr. Cohan shows that he 
well understands its character. There is, 
in the working of the second part, a half 
page of fugued writing, to which we would 
call the attention of Mr. Flowers; though, 
by the way, Mr. Cohan is not an academi- 
cian, and is therefore less exposed to the 
severity of contrapuntal criticism. Why, 
we should like to know, is not Mr. Cohan 
a member of the body contrapure, which 
Mr. Flowers so ably and so honorarily se- 
cretaries ? 


“ Dame Elizabeth Raleigh's Song to her 

Husb .nd.’—Ketrow J. Pyz. (Coven- 

try and Hollier.) 

A quarnt and charming melody, tinged 
with an appropriate quantum of sweet. me- 

lancholy. Nothing can be more simple 

and expressive than the words, to which a 

deep legendary interest is attached; and 

Mr. Pye has shown, by his clever applica- 

tion of old harmonies, how able he is to 

seize a subject, and give it its real charac- 
ter in music. The musician, as well as the. 
man of feeling, is strikingly manifested in 
this most captivating ditty. Mr. Pye, rather 
a good contrapuntist, by the way, was edu- 
cated in the Academy. What says our 
worthy correspondent, French Flowers, to 
this? But we have plenty more instances 
to adduce in defence of Academy counter- 


point. 
Portrait of Frxix MeEnpetssonn Bar- 
tHoLDY. (J. J. Ewer and Co.) 


Tuis is not only the best likeness we have 
seen of the great German compos r, but an 
admirable thing per se. The fire and inte]- 
ligence, the restless activity, the world of 
passion, which play for ever on the coun- 
tenance of the inspired musician, are pour- 
trayed to the life. Who that loves music 
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from his soul will be without a portrait of 
the “soul of modern music”’—the great 
Mendelssohn ? Purchase it directly, reader 
frame it, and hang it up, as the best orna- 
ment to a musician’s dwelling-place. 





Provincial. 





WotvernAmptTon.—On Tuesday the 17th inst., 
a new oratorio, called the “Triumph of Zion,” 
was given by upwards of 50 performers, under the 
direction of the composer, Joseph Nicholds, a 
person in humble life (according to the “ Stafford- 
shire Advertiser’’) and formerly director of Womb- 
bell’s band. The chorus was entirely composed of 
amateurs, and the band was numerous. The 
oratorio gave evident pleasure, We never before 
heard of Mr. Nicholds. 


SovTHAMPTON.—Two very clever and promising 
young vocalists have been singing at the theatre 
here, lately—the Misses Kenneth. The voice of 
the eldest is a clear and full-toned soprano, of con- 
siderable compass—that of the youngest a mezzo- 
soprano of rich quality. The singing of both the 
young ladies gives evident proofs of a sound musi- 
cal education—and we doubt not that the promise 
now held out will shortly be amply realized. We 
trust to have the pleasure of hearing the Misses 
Kenneth, before long, in a London concert room 
or theatre. They could not but be acquisitions to 
either. 


LetcesTeER.—Jullien, and his celebrated band, 
gave a concert here, in the new hall, on Tuesday 
the 17th inst. to a crowded audience. The “ Bo- 
hemian Girl,” with Miss Rainforth, Mr. Harrison, 
and Mr. Stretton, supported by some of the “ na- 
tives,” has been played at the theatre, several times 
with success. 


Mancaester.—Onr musical season has com- 
menced; the Gentlemen’s Glee Club and the 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock Glee Club have had their 
opening meetings; the Choral Society and the 
> se dle Choral Society have announced their 
first concert, and on Monday evening the Cheetham 
Glee Club held its first meeting for the season, in 
the Club-room, atthe Mile House. Although the 
evening was wet, and there was a concert at the 
Concert Hall (with Persiani, Fornasari, «&c.), the 
Club-room was well filled at eight v’clock. The 
following was the programme ;—parT 1,—Solo and 
chorus. “The chough and crow,” Sir H. R. 
Bishop. Glee. ‘‘No more the morn,” Sir H. 
R. Bishop. Trio. “The Pilgrim’s Welcome,” 
Horsley. Trio and Chorus. ‘ From burning 
Afric,’ Sir H. B. Bishop. Quartet. ‘The De- 
parture,’’ Mendelssohn. Glee. ‘Hence all ye 
vain delights,” Webbe. Solo and chorus. ‘ Spirits, 
advance,” Dr. Cooke and Sir H. R. Bishop.— 
Part 1. Chorus. ‘ Victoria,”” Weber. Glee, 
‘Hark! the curfew,” Attwood. Quartet. “A 
te, o cara,” Bollini. Glee. “ Hohenlinden,” 
T. Cooke. Quintet. ‘Oh, rapture unbounded,” 
Auber. Trio. ‘Qnce a_ King,’ Rossini. 
Chorus. ‘“ Crown ye the altars,” Beethoven. 


Liverpoot.—The third full dress concert of the 
Philharmonic Society for the season was held on 
Thursday evening in the lecture-hall of the Col- 
legiate Institution, when there was a fashionable and 
crowded attendance. The programme included 
Sterndale Bennett’s fine overture to the “ Naiades,”’ 
and the overture to Egmont. The vocalists were 
Persiani, Salvi, Fornasari, and Orsini. Puzzi 
played solos on the horn. A madrigal by Festa, 
and a charming villanella from Benedict’s “ Brides 
of Venice,’ were weli given. The concert was 
altogether excellent. The band was capital. 


CuetTennam.—The “Infant Sappho” has given 
three concerts during the past week. Besides her 
own performances, a Madame Schwieso performed 
on the pianoforte, and Mr. Vinning on the violin, 
and on his voice.—The Annual Benefit Concert ot 
the Taylor family, on Wednesday afternoon, at the 
Royal Old Wells’ Pump Room, was well attended. 
Mr. Taylor, jun., executed several Harp Fantasias, 
Mr. Taylor, sen., and other members of his family. 


contributed in their respective departments to 
give variety and interest to the programme, Miss 
Taylor singing several favourite and popular songs, 
accompanied by her father and brother.-— Two 
concerts will take place, one at the Assembly 
Rooms, the other at the Rotunda, on the }8th and 
19th of next month. The party to consist of Miss 
Steele, with Madame and Signor F. Lablache, as 
vocalists, and of the pianist, Dohler, with Sivori, 
and Piatti, as instrumentalists. The first and last 
of these latter are new to Cheltenham, us is also 
Miss Steele. 


Wates.—Miss Christiana Weller gave a con- 
cert at Beaumaris, on Tuesday, and another at 
Carnarvon, on Wednesday evening, assisted by 
Braham, and Miss Rose Joseph. With so much 
attraction, it is needless to talk of full houses, or 
of the manner in which the performers acquitted 
themselves.— North Wales Chronicle. 


NotrinGHaM (From our correspondent), Jullien 
has been here with his orchestra, turning the heads 
of the people with the English Quadrilles, Polkas, 
Waltzes, &c., but is he continually to regale the 
public with his eternal tonic and dominant? There 
is, nevertheless, great credit due to him for engaging 
such artists as Barrett, Richardson, Koenig, Pros- 
pere, W. L. Phillips, Hancock, Baker, Edgar, 
Chipp, &c., and introducing in his Programme 
such things as Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, 
and Rossini’s ‘ William Tell” — Mr. W. L. 
Phillips was obliged to go to Town to prepare for 
the opening of the Princess’s Theatre, Mr. Han- 
cock therefore took the principal violoncello. The 
concert opened with the overture to ‘ William 
Tell,’ the first movement was not steady, but who 
can play the opening better than Lindley? No 
disparagement to Mr. Hancock, who is a first rate 
orchestral performer. The slow movement—3-8 
time was perfection, Barret and Richardson de- 
lighting everybody. The gem of the evening how- 
ever was the Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven; I 
was delighted to hear it received with enthusiasm 
by the audience as it gave proof of a better taste 
growing in the public.—Keenig’s playing was ad- 
mirable. Poor Richardson was so ill that he 
could not play his concerto, which was deeply re- 
gretted, as he is an immense favourite here. 
Barret kindly played a solo on the oboe in its 
ne he is by far the best performer we have 

eard in Nottingham, M. Jullien is coming again 
in a short time when we have no doubt his room 
will be as well filled as it was on Wednesday 
evening. Sivori is expected on Friday the 28th 
and we have other concerts &c. on the tapis— 
Thirlwall is coming to give lectures on the violin, 
his son illustrating modern music, and himself the 
ancient. Young Thirlwall is anxiously expected 
as he was born in this town, and we have not had 
an opportunity of hearing him.—September 23rd. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Favant1.—Our remarks of last Thurs- 
day would seem to have produced a sensa- 
tion among certain parties. A dozen and 
more of abusive ietters have been sent to 
our office during the week. But we are 
|not to be bullied out of a feeling of pure 








chivalry. We reiterate our opinion that 
Favanti is a most ill-used person. Cer- 
tainly they are to blame who first praised* 
her so extravagantly beyond her deserts ; 
—but though we could not stoop to be- 
come the mere echo of hyperbole, we are 
not the more inclined to stand quietly by 
and witness the wholesale denunciations of 
a venal clique, against a poor young lady, 
whose ouly sin is to have been originally 
overrated, by ill-judging friends and inter- 
ested partisans. We speak plainly. What- 
ever may be the defects of Favanti she has 
qualities which will ever save her from as- 
sociation with common-place artists. We 
do not attempt to defend her faults—but 
we insist upon holding up her real merits 
as a shield against the weapons of her un- 
principled detractors. ‘There are more than 
one or two of the vaunted Italian vocalists, 
who are, in all respects, her inferiors. We 
would merely instance Fornasari as an 
example. This gentleman has been held up 
by uninformed writers on the press, as a 
paragon of manly vocalists. Now we make 
bold to say that he has not one requisite of 
a great singer. In style bombastic, in ex- 
ecution coarse and defective, in conception 
vulgar and inventionless, we would fain ask 
what can his admirers adduce in his favour? 
Is it that he is six feet high ? If so, we can 
bring Paul Bedford, the stalwart basso of 
the English minors, as a counter-instance 
of vocalism, perforce of stature. Paul Bed- 
ford is six feet high, and sings every atom 
as well as Signor Fornasari. Unfortu- 
nately he is not Paolo Bedfordini—there’s 
the rub—the o and the ini would be the 
making of him. We would back him to 
play Don Juan as well as Fornasari, if nat 
better. He has more of the air of the li- 
bertine about him—he could swagger and 
strut with twice the effect of the other—he 
could in fact (setting acting and singing 
aside) do all that a truthful representation 
of the witty woman-killer would require ; 
and what more can Signor Fornasari effect ? 
Nor act nor sing can he, in the style which 
alone can faithfully depict the character of 
the celebrated Don. Why then, when such 
a fellow as this is not ouly tolerated, but 
absolutely smothered in cheers, newspaper- 
puffs, and bank notes, (merely because he 
belongs to the se¢, and is under the protec- 
tion of the most powerful of “the Italians”) 
—why should an artist, his incontestable 
superior, (simply in consequence of her 
English birth), be scorned and vituperated, 
as if she were the vilest impostor that ever 
trod the Italian boards ? We, as English 
journalists, are loth to submit to this evi- 
dent infraction of all reason and justice— 
and while fingers remain to us to wield a 
pen, we shall not cease to declaim against it. 
We are not going to apostrophise Favanti 
as a perfection—we are not going to pro- 
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nounce her a Malibran or a Grisi—but we 
shall stoutly maintain her right to be con- 
sidered a vocalist of great natural powers 
and considerable knowledge of her art— 
and moreover, a decided credit to our na- 
tive school of vocalists. 


Tite Dutcimer anp Sacxsut.—Padre 
Martini imagines the term Dulcimer to 
have signified a concert of instruments, or 
voices, rather than any single instrument ; 
and the Sackbut, he thinks, was a wind in- 
strument, formed of the root of a tree, and 
played upon by stops like a flute. An 
ancient sackbut was, however, found in the 
ruins of Pompeii, and presented by the 
King of Naples to his present Majesty ; 
from which it appears that this instrument, 
so often mentioned in the sacred writings, 
resembles the modern trombone; the latter, 
in fact, was formed by the Italians upon 
the one they discovered in the ashes of 
Vesuvius, where it had been buried nearly 
two thousand years. 


A NEW IRISH MELODY. 
(To te sung to the old Air of “ Brian O’ Lin.’’) 


Daniet O’Conne tt ’d no mischief to brew, 

So he started Repeal just for something to do, 

And the watch-word like mad through Hibernia 
ran $ 

*‘ Och! the rintis a mighty fine income,” says Dan. 


Danret O’Cornece found nothing would do 

But to keep up a regular hullabaloo, 

Till he found himself frying like fat in a pan: 

* Paith, I’m thinking I'd like to be out on’t,”’ says 
Dan. 

Danie O’Conne.t said rather too much 

About blackguards, and tyrants, and Sasvenachs, 
and such, 

Till the Government shut up the turbulent man ; 

*¢ Arrah ! here’s a gintale situation,”’ says Dan. 


Dantet O’Connett had friends to his back, 

So he got out of prison again in a crack ; 

And he now is exactly just where he began 

*€ Arrah! What in the world will I do now?” says 
Dan. (Punch.) 


Miss Marsuaryt.—Report speaks of a 
recent event, which has deprived the musi- 
cal profession of one of its brightest orna- 
ments. ‘The above named accomplished 
vocalist, was, we hear, merried, very lately, 
to a gentleman of property, with whom 
she will depart to India, and thus bid fare- 
well to the profession. If report be, on 
this occasion, as great a liar as usual, we 
are convinced that our own satisfaction 
will be shared by every lover of music. 
We can ill sustain the loss of one of the 
best singers and one of the most amiable 
Iadies that our vocal school can boast.— 
(Musical Examiner.) 


Victor Hvco.—It appears that a party 
of bankers, and not this great poet, have 
forbidden the representation of Lucrezia 
Borgia at the opera; so that we gave the 
author of Notre Dame more credit for in- 


Orcan or No Orcan.—Among the 
many subjects that divide modern Juda- 
ism on both sides of the Atlantic, our Gen- 
tile readers are probably not aware that the 
question of organ or no organ has been 
hotly debated. It caused a split and a law 
suit in the synagogue at Charleston, about 
three years ago. The lawsuit was decided 
in April last, the organist having gained the 
victory, and retained possession of the pro- 
perty of the congregation. The question of 
the unlawfulness of having an organ has 
been seriously examined by M. Ulmann, 
Grand Rabbi of Nancy, who has decided 
that it is not unlawful to have one, but that 
it is unlawful for any Jew to play on an 
organ, or any other instrument, in the sy- 
nagogue, on the Sabbath, or any holiday.— 
(Felix Farley's Bristol Journal.) 


Forrtcn MisceLnangous. — Paris.— 
A correspondent writes us, that Mendel- 
ssohn’s “ Antigone” has commenced the 
season at the theatre Odéon, with brilliant 
success. The quartett, the Bacchanalian 
chorus, and the sublime recitative of Fate, 
have each been received with enthusiasm. 
“ Antigone” is in preparation also at Lyons. 
The Concerts Vivienne are running a suc- 
cessful career. Balfe’s “ Puits d'amour” 
(Geraldine) has been performed at Lille 
with success. Liszt has been playing thun- 
der and lightning at Bordeaux. Thalberg is 
daily expected in Paris. Botoena.—The 
féte day of Rossini was celebrated on the 
18th ult. The gran maestro was serenaded 
with pieces from Guillaume Tell and the 
Stabat. An immense crowd was present at 
Rossini’s country residence, to assist at the 
ceremony. Brusseis. — Adolph Adam’s 
“ Cagliostro” has been produced at the the- 
atre with success. Taglioni has been dane- 
ing in the “ Sylphide.” Eucrente Garcra. 
—A performance of sacred music, under 
the superintendence of this clever artist, 
assisted by several Parisian ladies of rank 
and fashion, will be given on Sunday, at 
the Eylise d Enghien, near Paris. A collec- 
tion will be made for the benefit of the poor. 
Rosstn1’s OTELLO, transferred to the French 
opera, continues uninterrupted in its sue- 
cess. Kalkbrenner, H. Bertini, and Jo- 
sephine Martin, have returned to Paris. A 
new grand opera, called “ Richard de Pa- 
lestine,” the music by Adolph Adam, is in 
rehearsal at the Academie. It will be pre- 
sented early in October. Another, “ Maria 
Stuart,” by A. Naidermeyer, will follow. 
Poor promise for the season! Ernst has 
been giving concerts at the principal towns 
on the Rhine, with immense success. 


Mr. Srnctatr, the vocalist, after an ab- 
sence in America, (where he has travelled 
some five and twenty thousand miles), and 
Scotland, of five years, has lately arrived 





dependence than he deserved. 


in London. 





Beriin.—The Italian opera here, com- 
menced proceedings on the 14th inst., with 
Nicolai’s opera, “ 2 Templario.” Otto Ni- 
colai is a Prussian by birth, and director of 
the opera at Vienna. Staudigl made him 
partially known to an English audience by 
introducing, at the Philharmonic Concerts, 
a somewhat elaborate song of his compo- 
sition. The success of “ 7 Templario,” has 
been tolerable. The libretto is founded on 
Walter Scott’s “ Ivanhoe.” —(From the 
“ Der Frieschutz”—Hamburgh Paper.) 


Me. Henry Russet has announced a 
third concert at the Hanover Square 
Rooms for Thursday evening next. 


ApELE DumitatrR, the danseuse, has 
arrived in London, to fulfill her engage- 
ment at Drury Lane Theatre. 


Socrery or BritisH Musrcrans.—A 
trial of the works of members for full or- 
chestra, took place on Saturday morning, 
inthe Hanover Square Rooms. Sym 
nies by G. A. Macfarren and Charles Hors- 
ley, and overtures by Rackstraw, Walter 
C. Macfarren, (two new members, full of 
youth and promise, pupils of Sterndale 
Bennett and George Macfarren), Mitchell 
and C. E. Stevens, were tried by a nume- 
rous and efficient (though not absolutely 
complete) band. We had much pleasure 
in finding that so many Englishmen can 
compose important,works, in spite of non- 
encouragement. 


Aw Acapemy oF Mustc has been esta- 
blished in Boston, United States. The 
members have fitted up a theatre, under the 
designation of the “Odéon.” The name 
is appropriate, as the Odéon was a beauti- 
ful edifice, erected at Athens by Pericles, 
in imitation of the tent of Xerxes, and 
used for musical exhibitions. The term, 
Odéon, is frequently employed by eeclesi- 
astical writers to designate the choir of a 
church. The new building was opened, 
with a suitable address, by the president. 


Mopte. Nav.— This delicious artist,” 
writes La France Musicale, “whom we so 
rarely hear at our own opera, has just 
signed a magnificent engagement with Mr. 
Maddox, lessee of the Princess’s Theatre, 
in London. Our charming cantatrice will 
be absent from the Ist of October to the 
15th of November, and will perform, in 
English, the pretty opera of the “ Sirene,” 
Auber’s last work. The #dlustrious com- 
poser of “ La Muette’”’ may congratulate 
himself in having among our friends over 
the water such a skilful interpreter. We 
predict the most complete success for the 
“ Sirene,”’ anglicized by Mddle. Nau; and 
for the sure and brilliant execution of that 





ravishing artist.” 
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Verpi.—This composer has a host of 
puffing friends in the French and Italian 
papers, who endeavour to thrust his opera 
“ Ernani” down the public throat as a 
work of great genius. A correspondent, 
who writes to us from Lucca, and on whose 
judgment we can wholly rely, tells us that 
it is the poorest stuff imaginable—pro- 
nouncing Verdi the very worst, without 
exception, of the lowest order of Italian 


composasters. 





Potices to Correspondents. 


W. S.—Next time. F. N. E.— We sympathise 
with{the causes of his long silence, but are delighted 
to find so capital a proof of approaching con- 
valescence as the letter on Favanti—an admirable 
composition in all respects, which will be inserted 
in our next. He will have no further cause to 
complain of delay in receipt of his weekly number. 
Mr. W. Bivrietp.—We have no opinion on the 
subject of his letters; such things we cannot look 
upon in a musical light at all. The change in the 
Musical World, relates to the proprietorship and 
the manner of its redaction, not to the editor or 
contributors. W. C. Hemminc—Cuarves Smita 
—The delay was unavoidable.j | Mr. B. Huttruin. 
Wefjwill endeavour to find the‘numbers he requires. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SAr. Henry Russell, 
The American Vocal Illustrator, 
begs to announce his 
Third Vocal Entertainment, 
for 
Thursday Evening, October 3, 
at the 

HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 


Kirkman & Son’s celebrated Fonpa Piano-forte will 
be used on the occasion. 

Tickets, price 2s. 6d., of Mr. Henry Russell, 20, War- 
wick Street, Regent Street; of Messrs. Kirkman, Soho 
Square; and of all the Music Sellers. 





A Grand Military Fantasia, 


(For the Piano-forte), 
Descriptive of the Moral Revolution at Athens, 1843, 
BY 


J. COHAN, 
(Pupil of Ries.) 


“Mr. Cohan has aimed at giving a musical idea of 
great moral revolution; and, = - as such a thing is 
compassable by harmonic, melodic, and canonic means, 
he has succeeded. The effect of this morceau, in the hands 
of a pianist like the composer, must be brilliant, warlike, 
and excitive: we recommend every lover of music: this 
veritable battle-piece. The fantasia is appropriately dedi- 
cated to an illustrious Greek.” — Musical Examiner. 


Alsoa 


Ronvo Brillante. 


‘This is another of Mr. Cohan’s original and brilliant 
eompositions, in which the peculiar force and sparkling 
effect of his own style are conspicuous; whilst the 
pe i exactness, and classical character of the school 
to he belongs, are maintained unbroken.”—Sun. 

To be had of all Music Sellers; and at the author's re- 
sidence, 26, Soho Square, where he gives private lessons 
on She violin or piano-forte (with and without the violin 


Songs of the Christian Ciraces, 


COMPOSED BY 


STEPHEN CLOVER. 


The press are i in pronc ing these compo- 
sitions unique and unrivalled. Ma. BRaNnparp, in the 
lithographs, has surpassed himself. The poetry is of first 
rate excellence, and Mr. StrepaHkN GLover, in the musie 
has outshone all his previous efforts. Take the opinion 
of the first musical authority‘in this country, the ‘* Musical 
World.” who says as musical compositions, as lyrical effu- 
sions and as specimens of lithographic art,the “Songs of the 
Christian Graces,” are among the most attractive things 
of their kind that evcr eame under our notice—and we 
cannot but think that those most desirable of human 
qualities, ‘‘Faith, Hope, and Charity,’ must at least. be 
encouraged, if not enforced, by their intluence. It will 
not therefore be surprising to our readers, that we re- 
commend them, both in a moral and artistic point of view. 


JEFFERYS & Co. 21, Soho Square. 


To the sHusical orld. 
The Chiroqumnast 


is one of the most important inventions ever offered 
to the amateurs of music, abridging by two thirds 
the time and application necessary for overcoming 
the difficultles uf fingering. all descriptions of musical 
instruments. It is very highly approved of by Her 
Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert, by the Institute of 
France, by the first masters of the Piano, Organ, Harp, 
Flute, Violin, it is adopted for the use of the pupils at the 
Royal Academies of Music in Europe; patronised and re- 

ded M Anderson, Dulcken, Pfeiffer ; 
Messrs. Benedict, S. Bennett, De Beriot, Burgmulier, J. 
B. Cramer, Herz, Hunten, Kalkbrenner, Liszt, Moscheles, 
Neate, C. Potter, Camillo Sivori, C. Salaman, S. Thal- 
berg, and Tulou. May be had of Messrs. Martin & Co., 
(sole manufacturers and patentees), 87, Piccadilly (oppo- 
site the Green Park), and all the principal (only) Music 
Sellers. 


Charles Nicholson's Flutes. 


The manufacturer of the above instrument directs the 
attention of Proressors and AMATEURs to his latest im- 
proved Flutes; these instruments although so well known 
to every true musician, yet, to the young performer, a 
a word or two may be said with propriety respecting them. 
First—No Flutes can be better in tune than these, either 
in the sharp or flatkeys. Second—Their b mend of tone 
has always been unrivalled, and still maintains its su- 
periority. Third--In contradistinction to all others these 
instruments are the easiest to perform on, the least exer- 
tion with the embouchure being required, and the quality 
of tone so requisite for every performer to attend to, is 
one of the leading characteristics with these instruments. 
Lastly—The strongest proof that need be adduced is that 
every performer of any celebrity on the flute, performs on 
those made on the principle of the late highly celebrated 
flutist, Charles Nicholson. Those Gentlemen who wish 
to be instructed on the correct principles of the above 
master, can be recommended to competent professors by 
applying at the manufactory, 13, Hanway Strect, Oxford 
Street. 


Hullien’s Celebrated Polkas. 


Mons. Juttign has the honour to announce that Nos. 
5 and6 of his collection of Potxas are just published. 
This collection is now composed of No. 1, The Original 
Polka; No. 2, The Royal Polka, No. 3, The Drawing 
Room, No. 4, The Ruge of Vienna, No. 5, The Imperit 1] 
Polka, and No. 6, The Douro Polka; the other six, 
forming the complete collection of Twelve Polkas, will be 
published weekly during the present and following month. 
The immense success of M. JuLLIEN’s Polkas having in- 
duced unprincipled persons to publish spurious imitations, 
Mons. JuLusen has published the above Polkas athisown 
office, 3, Mappox Street, New Bond Street; and in 
order to secure the public against the possibility of pur- 
chasing the incorrect copies, he has attached his signature 
to each copy, none can therefore, be relied on which have 
not his autograph. 




















Just Published by ADDISON & HODSON, 210 
Regent Street, London. 


hes Sotrees, 
QuaprRILLeE for the Prano-FrorTE, 
Composed by 
F. Norton ErirH, TAUNTON. 





accompaniment). Mr. Cohan’ alsc 
lis puslls. an, attends at the resi- 


Price 3s. To be had on order of the Publishers, and all 
Music Sellers throughout the kingdom. 





Wiano-forte Grorks 
J. W. DAVISON. 


Dramatic Overture to ‘‘ Fortunatus,” arranged as 
a duet by the Author (dedicated to Mr. W. H. 
HOMMES). «co ncccoscccocccsccocscccccccsscceccccs §& 

Quatre Bagatelles a la Valse, Op. 4 (dedicated to 
Frederic Toché, Esq.)....seseessceecseseecese 3 

“ Fioretta,” First Sonata, Op. 6 (dedicated to Adela 
BEOTICE) ac ccc cnccsecctcccsecccoccs 

“La Giovannina,” Tarantella Op. 7, as performed 
by Mr. W. H. Holmes (dedicatedto Miss Augusta... 
EAWAREE) 2. ccicccscvcgssiccccccvcsccecscetesees 6 6 

Three Sketches, Op. 8 (dedicated to Louise Ben- 
GIKOD) 000s cc ccccccccccccce sc ccsccsec Ges cece 

Also, various arrangements from Popular Operas, 
&c., including :— 

The ‘ Diamans de la Couronne.” The whole of 
the Airs from this celebrated Opera of Auber’s 
(copyright of Wessel & Stapleton), arranged 
in five books, each as,.......+. --Solos 5 

Duets 7 

The “ Giselle Quadrilles,” from Adolph Adam’s ce- 
lebrated Ballet ‘‘ Giselle,” forming No. 45 of the 
“ London Promenade Concerts.”.....sseseeees 4 


Woral Works 
J, W. Davison. 


TurkE Sones, Op. 9 (dedicated to Clement White), 
poetry by Desmond Ryan. 
No. 1. “* Sweet village bells,” sung by Miss 
Birch,.....se000 
No. 2. “The lover to 
Miss Bassano.... on besgee Seosevcccustes 
No. 3. “I have wept mine eyes tearlcss,” sung 
by Clement White .....0...seeesecnreeecces 
TuREE Sonos, Op. 10, forming Nos. 3. 4. 5 of the 
“ British Vocal Album,” a selection of the best 
English composers, edited by J. W. Davison, 
(dedicated to Miss Rainforth). 
No. 3. ‘I fear thy kisses, gentle maiden,” poetry 
by Shelley, sung by Miss Marshall ....... . 
No. 4. “In a drear nighted December,” poetry 
by Keats, sung by Miss Dolby........... 
No. 5. ‘‘ Poor heart be still,” poetry tiv Miss E. 
L. Montagu, sung by Miss Marshall........ 2 0 
** An! County Guy,’ forming No. 17 of the “ Bri- 
tish Vocal Album,” poetry by Sir Walter Scott 
(dedicated to Miss Emma Bendixen), sung by 
Biles BA. WiMOMS . 00000. coerce ccccccece cogs 
“Tne Liout Canogk,” poetry by Desmond Ryan, 
sung by Clement White (dedicated to Frederic 
Conway Montagu, Esq.)......seseceeeseeeeeee 3 O 
*,* This song is extracted from the “‘ Prince of Wales’ 
Album,” edited by Frederic Stapleton, for whom it was 
expressly composed. 


Ma4izgical Examiner. 


Terms of Subscription :— Quarterly, 28; Stamped, 3s. 
Half-yearly, 4s. ; Stamped, 6s. Yearly, 8s.; Stamped, 12s. 


WESSEL §& STAPLETON, 


67, FRITH STREET, SOHO SQUARE, 


(Office of the Musical Examiner), publishers of the com- 
plete Piano-forte Werks of Chopin; also those of Bee- 
thoven, Weber, Spohr, Mendelssohn, Meefarren, J. W. 
Davison, Henselt, Heller, Hiller, Sterndale Bennett, 
&e. The “ Bibliotheque Classique,” a series of orchestral 
compesiticns ly «minent authors, arranged as piano-forte 
duets, edited by J. W. Davison. Spohi’s First Sonata fcr 
the Piano-forte; Ditto Three Grand Trios for Piano-forte, 
Violin, and Vioijoncello; and Thirty of the most favourite 
Songs of Schubert, arranged in a familiar style by Stephen 


Coventry & MHollicr 


Beg to inform the nobility, gentry, and the public, that 
they have, during the past season, greatly improved thejy 
PIANO-FORTES, which for Lrilliancy of tone, combined 
with the utmost delicacy and durability of touch, they 
flatter themselves are untivailecd. C. & H. solicit an in- 
spection of their stock, consisting of bijou, scmi-cottage, 
and cottage cabinet piano-fortes, in great variety of pat- 
tern, and with their latest improvements, particularly the 
light repeating touch, so much sought for by the profes- 
sion. Second.hand instruments on sale, at considerably 
reduced prices.—71, Dean street, Soho 


his mistress,” sung by 


w 
- 








Sellers Py sie New Bond Street ; 


Cocks & Co.. inces Street; D'Almaine, Soho Square ; 
son, Oxford Beret ; and may be had on order of all respectable Music 
and Booksellers. Printed and Published by THoma8 HARRILD, of J], 





Great Distaff Lane, Friday Street, at 1 & 1}, Dudley Court, in the 
s > ta Silver Street, in the City of London. Thursday, Sept. 
? 








